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B£iNG  A 


REPLY 

TO  SO  MUCH  OF  HIS  REPORT  FOR  THE  YEAR  1809 


A9  RELATES  TO  THE  DUTY  ON 


NEW  YORK: 

FRANCIS  & LOUTREL,  STATIONERS  AND  PRINTERS, 

No.  45  ilAiDEN  Lane. 

1869. 


Extract  from  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  the 

Revenue. 


“ Gunxy  Cloth  and  Bags. — The  present  duty  on  gunny  cloth  and  gunny  bags 
is  three  cents  per  pound  (gold),  or  within  a fraction  of  one  hundred  per  cent,  of  their 
market  value  in  bond — a rate  so  excessive  that  the  importation  of  these  articles  from 
Calcutta  has  almost  entirely  ceased.  Thus  the  import  of  gunny  cloth,  which  was 
returned  at  75.000  bales  in  1860,  was  reduced  to  14,000  bales  in  1868,  and,  for  tlie  year 
1869,  has  not  exceeded  5,000  bales.  The  latest  advices  from  India  furthermore  state, 
tliat  ‘ not  a bale  of  gunny  cloth  is  now  loading,  or  to  load  this  season,  for  the  States.’ 
The  result  of  the  present  duty  is  therefore  manifestly  detrimental  to  the  revenue ; and, 
also,  to  the  shipping  interest,  inasmuch  as  the  commodities  in  question  are  indis- 
pensable for  light  or  measurement  freight  in  the  India  trade,  and  without  them  no 
vessel  can  be  loaded  with  a full  cargo  for  the  United  States.  A reduction  of  the  price 
of  gunny  cloth  would  also  result  to  the  advantage  of  the  agriculturists  of  the  country, 
atfording  a cheaper  material  for  the  inclosure  and  transportation  of  cotton,  corn,  and 
other  similar  products.  The  Commissioner  would,  therefore,  recommend  a reduction 
of  the  duty  on  gunny  bags  and  gunny  cloth  to  one  cent  per  pound  as  the  maximum.” 
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Offu’p:  of  the  New  York  Baggixg  Co. 

No.  136  Front  Street, 

Nf:w  York,  December  21,  1869. 

Sir: 

In  your  report  just  issued  you  recommend  a reduction  in 
the  duty  on  gunny  cloth,  and  state  that  the  present  duty  of 
three  cents  per  pound  is  a rate  so  excessive  that  the  importation 
from  Calcutta  has  almost  entirely  ceased,  and  you  go  on  to  say 
that  the  said  import,  which  was  returned  at  7o,00<>  bales  in 
I860,  Avas  reduced  to  14,000  bales  in  1868,  and  for  the  year 
1869  has  not  exceeded  5,000  bales. 

As  your  ligures  are  not  (piite  accurate,  I call  your  attention 
to  the  folloAving  table  : 


Imports  of  Gunny  Cloth 


INTO 


THE  United  States. 


YKAK. 

uai.es. 

YEAH.  ! 

} 

BALES. 

\m) 

7.}, 083 

1865 : 

4,760 

I860 

75,056 

1866 

25,570 

1861 

23,657 

1867 

46,816 

1862 

18,286 

' 1868 

14,579 

1863 

0,464 

1860.  .(to  Dec.  15)  . . . 

0,008 

1864 

1,620 

! 

And,  as  Gunny  Cloth  is  used  solely  for  the  purpose  of  cover- 
ing cotton,  I add  a statement  of  the  crops  of  cotton  for  the 
corresi)onding  years  : 


Crop  of  Cottox  (tRowx  ix  the  United  States. 


: 1 
• i 


SEASON. 

1 

HALES. 

SK 

ASON. 

HALES. 

‘1 

1858 

and  1859 

3,851,481 

1866 

and 

1867 

1,951,988 

* 1 

1859 

and  1890 

4,675,770  ’ 

1867 

and 

1868 

2,4:30,89:1 

isoo 

and  1891 

3,656,086 

1868 

and 

1899 

2 260,567 

1891 

to  1864 

None. 

1869 

and 

1870..(estiin.) 

2,620,00(» 

IHOo 

and  1869 

2,151,04:1  ^ 

' 

You  will  thus  see  that  the  quantity  of  guiiiiy  cloth  imported 
depends  a good  deal  upon  the  quantity  ol‘  cotton  produced  ; and 
it  must  be  apparent  to  you  that  it  is  unfair  to  say  that  the  im- 
ports of  gunny  cloth  in  1860  were  75,000  bales,  and  in  1869, 
5,000  bales,  (I  use  your  tigures,  although  I have  just  pointed 
out  your  error  of  nearly  one  hundred  per  cent.,)  without  saying 
at  the  same  time  anything  about  the  crop  of  cotton  having  de- 
creased from  4,676,000  bales  to  2,600,000  bales,  thus  leaving 
your  readers  to  infer  that  the  decreased  importation  of  gunny 
cloth  is  due  entirely  to  the  high  rate  of  duty  charged. 

The  fact  is  that  when  the  war  began  tliere  was  a very  large 
stock  of  gunny  cloth  in  the  country— say  58,593  bales  on  1st 
January,  1861— which  had  to  be  carried  all  through  the  years 
1861  to  1865,  and  which  has  not  even  yet  been  entirely  con- 
sumed ; so  that  it  has  not  since  been  necessary  to  import  each 
year  all  the  bagging  required  for  the  j^ear’s  consumption. 

Stock  of  Gunny  Cloth  in  the  United  States,  Jan.  1. 


YEAH. 

BALES. 

YEAH. 

1 

HAI-ES. 

1861 

53,59:3 

1866 

, . . . 18,004 

1862 

55,400 

1867 

....  16,:350 

1 

99  971 

1868 

....  42,480 

18H4. 

67  446 

• 

1869 

....  28,903 

1865 

50,679 

1 

i 
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To  show  jmu  that  the  present  rate  of  duty  has  not  proved 
high  enough  to  prohibit  the  use  of  imported  bagging,  I refer  to 
these  figures  : 


Stock  of  imported  bagging  in  New  York  and  Boston, 
January  1,  1869,  bales  . . • • 

Imported  since,  (to  December  15,  1869, ) 


24,300 

9.903 


Total  supply, 

Stock  in  New  York  and  Boston,  Dec.  15,  1869, 


34, 203 

7,200 


Quantity  of  imported  bagging  delivered  to  consumers 
ill  1869,  for  use  on  cotton  crop  of  1869  and  1870,  . 


27,003 


As  each  bale  of  gunny  cloth  contains  360  yards,  these  27,000 
bales  contained  9,720,000  yards,  and  as  it  takes  six  yards  of 
bagging  to  cover  one  bale  of  cotton,  it  is  evident  that  of  this 
year’s  (1869  and  1870)  crop  of  cotton  no  less  than  1,620,000 
bales  will  be  covered  with  imported  bagging.  And,  if  we  esti- 
mate the  crop  of  cotton  at  2,620,000  bales,  it  is  evident  that 
only  1,000,000  bales  can  be  covered  with  American  made  bag- 
ging.  The  quantity  of  bagging  actually  consumed  in  the 
country  during  the  present  year  may,  theretoie,  be  thus  clas- 

si  tied : 


Made  in  British  India,  yards 
Made  in  United  States, 


9,720,000 

6.000,000 


Total, 


15,720,000 


And  yet  you  inform  Congress  that  the  American  manufacturer 
receives  too  much  protection,  and  that,  in  your  opinion,  the  duty 
on  the  foreign  made  article  should  be  reduced  ! 


You  go  on  to  say,  that  “the  latest 
that  not  a bale  of  gunny  cloth  is  now 


advices  from  India  state 
loading  or  to  load  this 


season  for  the  States.’’ 

This  is  not  wonderful,  when  we  remember  that  the  season  tor 
sellinsi  bagging  here  is  trom  the  15th  ot  May  to  the  15th  ot 


s 


November,  and  that  any  bagging  shijiped  at  date  of  yonr  latest 
advices  (probably  2()tli  September),  could  not  reach  here  before 
the  20th  January,  when  there  would,  of  course,  be  no  demand 
for  it.  At  the  date  of  your  “ latest  advices,”  the  season  for 
shipping  bagging  to  America  had  closed ; and,  of  course,  no 
shipments  were  being  made.  But  do  you  really  think  this  fact 
should  have  weiglit  with  Congress  in  deciding  whether  or  not  to 
change  the  duty  on  bagging  ? I might  as  well  ask  if  you  think  the 
dnt}^  on  straw  hats  should  be  reduced  because  people  in  this 
latitude  do  not  wear  them  in  mid- winter  ! 

As  it  is,  no  less  than  1,598  bales  of  gunny  cloth  have  already 
been  shipped  from  Calcutta  for  use  on  the  cotton  crop  of  1870 
and  ’71 — that  being  the  <piantity  actually  atloat  between  Cal- 
cutta and  the  United  States,  as  per  Messrs.  Cabot,  Bowles  & Co’s 
Circular  of  December  15,  1869. 

You  further  say,  that  “the  present  rates  of  duty  on  gunny 
cloth  and  bags  are  detrimental  to  the  >ihippiii(j  interest,  inas- 
much as  the  commodities  in  question  are  indispensable  for  light 
or  measurement  freight  in  the  India  trade,  and  without  them  no 
vessel  can  be  loaded  with  a full  cargo  for  the  United  States.” 

I hardly  know  where  yon  can  have  obtained  the  information 
on  which  to  base  so  astonishing  a statement  as  this. 

Not  a bale  of  gunny  cloth  or  bags  is  ever  shipped  from  Cal- 
cutta to  England,  and  yet  hundreds  of  vessels  ar(^  annnally 
loaded  at  Calcutta  for  England.  The  articles  which  are  usually 
exported  from  Calcutta  to  this  country  are,  ginger,  goat  skins, 
gunny  cloth,  gnnny  bags,  hides.  Jute,  Jute  butts,  henqi,  indigo, 
lac  dye,  linseed,  rice,  saltpetre,  shellac,  twine,  cutch,  and 
india  rubber,  and  of  all  these  there  is  but  one  (saltpetre)  which 
ship  owners  can  call  heavy  freight — i.  c.,  of  which  2,240  pounds 
in  weight  do  not  measure  more  than  foi'ty  cubic  feet.  So  the 
argument  that  the  duty  on  bagging  should  be  reduced  in  order 
to  furnish  light  or  measurement  freight  for  ships,  seems  to  fall 
to  the  ground  of  its  own  weight. 

But  why  should  you  ignore  the  fact  that  Just  about  one-half 
of  all  the  bagging  manufactured  in  this  country  is  made  from 


jute  and  Jute  butts,  which  are  im}X)rted  from  Calcutta,  and  that 
the  imports  of  these  two  articles,  which  in  1861  amounted  to 
only  14,963  bales,  have,  in  1869,  been  94,478  bales  \ 

Imports  of  Jute  ixto  United  States. 


YEAR. 

1 

BALES.  1 

YEAR. 

BALES. 

I860 

14,963  ' 

! 1865 1 

17,877 

1861 

21,327 

1866 

32,683 

1862 

12,385 

1 1867 

29,310 

1863 

16,133 

' 1868 

36,518 

1864 

16,550 

1869 

44,458 

Imports  of  Jute  Butts  into  United  States. 


BALES. 

3,(i66 

14,310 

9,222 

16,220 

50,020 


YEAR. 

• \ 

BALES.  ! YEAR. 

I860 

'1  1 

1 

None.  1865  (estimated) 1 

1861  

“ 1 1866  “ i 

1862 

“ - 1867 

1863  (estimated) 

932  1868 i 

18(14-  “ 

3 454  i 1869 i 

1 

This  increase  in  the  import  of  the  raw  material  will  go  ftir 
to  reconcile  ship  owners  to  the  loss  of  “light  freight  ’’  caused 
by  the  diminished  import  of  the  manufactured  article. 

And  why,  when  urging  Congress  to  care  for  the  interests  of 
ship  owners,  should  jmu  not  have  mentioned  that  most  of  those 
ship  owners  are  British  subjects  % Of  the  ships  which  left  Cal- 
cutta for  New  York  during  the  year  1868,  eleven  were  under  the 
American  flag  and  twenty-five  under  foreign  flags,  mostly 
British  ; and  up  to  the  date  of  the  latest  advices  from  Calcutta 
there  had  saih'd  for  New  York  in  1869  twenty-nine  vessels  under 
foreign  flags  and  only  six  under  our  own  flag. 


-ft 


ll 

I 
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Yoit  fiTi-ther  remark  that  “ A reduction  in  the  price  of  gunny 
cloth  would  also  result  to  the  advantage  of  the  agriculturists  of 
the  country,  affording  a cheaper  material  for  the  enclosure  and 
transportation  of  cotton,  corn,  and  other  similar  products.  ’ ’ 

This  remark  may  mislead  some  of  your  readers  into  the  be- 
lief that  gunny  cloth  is  used  for  the  enclosure  and  transportation 
of  corn  and  other  similar  products.  But  such  is  not  the  case. 
Gunny  doth  (.called  also  cotton  baggina  simply  bagging)  is 
used  solely  for  the  enclosure  of  cotton,  and  from  its  nature  would 
be  quite  useless  as  a coveiing  for  corn  or  any  similar  product. 

Gunny  bags  are  used  for  the  enclosure  of  corn,  but  they 
have  gone  out  of  use,  in  a great  measuiN?,  since  grain  elevators 
liave  become  so  common  in  the  East  and  West. 

I do  not  understand  why — when  speaking  for  the  agricultur- 
ists of  the  countiy— you  should  leave  out  of  sight  those  agricul- 
turists in  our  Western  States  who  are  engaged  in  the  growing  of 
hax  and  hemp.  Of  the  bagging  manufactured  in  this  country, 
just  about  one-half  is  made  trom  estern  grown  hemp,  flax 
and  tow,  of  low  quality,  which  would  become  almost  worthless 
if  a change  in  the  tariff  should  cause  the  manufacture  of 
American  bagging  to  be  discontinued. 

1 ou  also  inform  Congress  that  the  present  rate  of  duty  on 
gunny  cloth  “is  manifestly  detrimental  to  the  revenue;”  and 
^ ou  lecommend  a reduction  of  the  duty,  from  the  present  rate 
of  three  cents  ])or  ])ound,  to  one  cent  per  pound. 

I hav^e  alreadv"  shown  tliat  the  quantity  of  imported  bagging 
actually  taken  for  consumption,  in  covering  the  crop  of  18G9  and 
18/0,  was  9,720,000  yfirds,  and  that  in  covering  the  entire 
crop  (estimating  it  at  2,020,000  bales)  there  will  be  consumed 
1 0,720, 000  3'ards  of  bagging.  The  standard  weight  of  gunny 
doth  is  two  and  one-eiglith  pounds  per  yard,  and  the  weight 
)f  9,720,000  yards  of  imported  bagging,  consumed  this  year  as 
ibove,  is  20,6oo,000  pounds,  on  which  the  Gov’ernment  has 
•eceived  a duty  of  three  cents  per  pound,  or  $619,650. 

i^'conimendation  had  been  ado])ted  at  the  beginning 
)f  this  season,  and  the  vvdiole  of  the  crop  of  cotton  had  been 
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I 


11 


I 
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covered  with  imported  bagging,  the  Governimmt  would  have 
received  one  cent  per  pound  on  33,405,000  pounds  (15,720,000 
yards,  of  two  and  one-eighth  pounds  each),  or  $334,050. 

It  is  thus  made  evident  that  on  the  quantity  of  imported  bag- 
ging consumed  this  3"ear,  under  a tariff  of  three  cents  per  pound, 
the  Government  received  $619,650  ; while  if  the  duty  had  been 
only  one  cent  per  pound,  and  all  American  manufacture  had 
stopped,  and  the  entire  cotton  crop  been  covered  with  imported 
bagging,  the  Government  would  have  received  onlj"  $334,050; 
so  that  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  revenue  is  to  be  benefited  by 
the  proposed  reduction. 

I have  thus  tried  to  answer  each  and  every  point  iii  j’our 
argument  for  a reduction  of  the  duty  on  gunn}^  cloth.  But  I 
wish  to  add  a few  words : 

The  manufacture  of  cotton  bagging  in  this  coiintr}'  is  yet  in  its 
infancy.  The  poor  qualitv"  and  high  cost  of  the  bagging  we  used 
to  receive  from  Calcutta,  and  the  encouragement  extended 
by  Congress  in  the  imposition  of  the  jvresent  rate  of  duty, 
liave  led  to  the  establishment  of  several  factories  in  New 
York,  New  Jersey  and  Massachusetts,  and  many  more  in 
Ohio,  IMissoiiri,  Kentuck}"  and  Tennessee.  These  factories, 
after  several  years  of  experimenting  and  unremunerative  work, 
have  but  just  now  begun  to  yield  any  return  for  the  capital 
and  energy  which  have  been  exivended.  I state,  without 
fear  of  contradiction,  that  from  the  close  of  the  war  uj)  to  the 
year  1869  not  a dollar  was  earned  by  the  manufacture  of  bag- 
ging in  this  countiy.  American  manufacturers  have  just  now 
begun  to  earn  nione}^  After  a few  years  more  of  the  protection 
now  atforded,  they  will  doubtless  have  so  perfected  their  manu- 
facture as  to  be  able  to  stand  up  under  a gradual  reduction  of 
the  duty.  But  any  wholesale  reduction  now,  as  pro2iosed  by 
you,  would  cause  the  stoppage  of  nearly  every  bagging  factory 
in  the  country,  and  the  loss  of  fully  one-half  of  all  the  capital 
engaged  in  the  business.  It  would  also  throw  thousands  of 


factoiy  operatives  out  of  employment,  besides  depriving  the 
growers  of  hemp  and  tlax,  in  our  Western  States,  of  a market 
for  their  low  grades  and  tow. 

When  our  cotton  was  covered  altogether  with  bagging  made 
in  British  India,  the  freiiuency  oi  fires  in  cotton  stores  caused  the 
Fire  Insurance  Companies  in  New  York  to  refuse  to  issue  poli- 
cies on  stores  in  which  cotton  was  stored,  unless  at  exorbitant  . 
rates  of  premium — say  five  per  cent,  on  cotton  stores,  at  a time 
when  three-fourths  per  cent,  was  gladly  accepted  for  policies  on 
‘>-eneral  merchandise.  Now  cotton  is  insured  as  low  as  other 
merchandise ; and  the  reason  is,  that  the  introduction  of  well- 
made,  close  and  heavy  American  bagging  has  caused  the  manu- 
facturers in  India  to  improve  the  quality  of  their  cloth,  and 
thus  all  cotton  is  now  so  packed  as  to  be  comparatively  free 
from  danger  of  fire.  If  our  American  factories  are  to  be  closed, 
by  act  of  Congress,  then  we  shall  see  a return  to  the  same  kind 
of  gunny  cloth  we  used  to  receive  from  Calcutta,  and  a conse- 
quent increase  in  the  number  of  fires  aud  augmented  rates  of 
premium  of  insurance  on  cotton. 

The  manufacture  of  bagging  in  this  country  is  just  about 
equally  divided  between  the  Eastern,  Middle  and  Western 
States,  so  that  no  sectional  interest  is  involved. 

I fear  it  is  useless  to  ask  you  to  reconsider  your  recom- 
mendation to  Congress.  But  I have  written  the  foregoing  to 
show  you  that  the  arguments  adduced  by  you  in  support  of 
your  recommendation  will  not  stand  the  test  of  inquiry  ; and  to 
try  to  show  that  any  material  reduction  in  the  duty  on  gunny 
cloth  or  cotton  bagging,  at  tiie  present  time,  would  benefit  no 
one  but  British  subjects,  and  would  work  incalculable  injury 
to  American  interests. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

CHANDLER  ROBBINS. 

To 

Hon.  David  A.  Wells, 

Special  Commissioner  of  Renenue^ 

Washington,  D.  C. 
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